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front. I enjoyed the experience, and every hour I spent with him in-
creased my admiration for him as a man of genius, charm of personality,
and high distinction. He said many wise and witty things, and I regret
that I did not note them down. Of course he could not deny his
instinctive urge to shock the conventional and rigid minds by remarks
which seemed like blasphemy to their humourless way of thinking. I
remember going with him to lunch with one of our generals, who
hated having him as his guest and regarded him as next door to a
traitor. Courtesy, however, overcame his ill-temper and he turned to
Shaw, who was having a lively conversation with his A.D.C.'s and
asked a polite question.
"Well, Mr. Shaw, when do you think this war will be over?"
"Well, General," said Bernard Shaw, "we are all anxious for an early
and dishonourable peace."
This reduced the General to silence for quite a time but the A.D.C.'s
set up a howl of mirth.
I discovered one well-kept secret of Bernard Shaw's. He was a lover
of England, and deeply anxious for our victory. He gave this away one
day when we were going up to the Vimy Ridge.
"Gibbs," he said, "one's thoughts about this war run on parallel lines
which can never meet. The first is that all this is a degradation of
humanity, a great insanity, and a crime against civilisation. It ought
never to have happened. It's a dirty business for which we all ought to
be ashamed. That's the first line of thought: and the second is that
We've got to beat the BocheT
Going into Arras one morning, when the enemy was sending over
some shells into that city as usual, Bernard Shaw adjusted his steel hat
and glanced at me humorously under his spidery eyebrows.
"If the Germans kill me to-day," he said, "they'll be a very ungrateful
people."
He had in his mind, no doubt, all the plays which had been produced
in Germany to the delight of their audiences, who were more en-
thusiastic in their admiration for Shaw than, for a long time, anyhow,
the theatre-goers of England.
G.B.S. was very easy in his way with officers and men, and it was
surprising what a lot of knowledge he had about the technical side of
war, especially about aviation. He could talk to young pilots about
planes, and wind pressure, and other technical subjects, in a way that
astonished them and me. To whatever subject he turned his fine brain
he became its master, or at least seized upon the essential facts and
principles in a penetrating way. Upon his return to England he wrote a
series of articles about his experiences in the war zone which maddened
his critics even by his title which was "Joy riding at the Front".